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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 



Military Drill 

In this number the School Review presents several important articles 
concerning military training in public schools. Local interest in the 
Middle West centers around an accomplished fact: the inauguration of 
the so-called "Wyoming plan" in several Chicago high schools, under 
the direction of Captain E. Z. Steever, of the United States Army, and 
an imposing corps of technically trained assistants. Other cities in the 
central military district may also decide to avail themselves of the same 
opportunity. School men will be glad to read Captain Steever's article 
which appears as the first number of the present issue. Captain H. L. 
Durborow, of Culver Military Academy, also speaks authoritatively of 
military education, especially in schools frankly given over to a far more 
rigid inculcation of that discipline than can reasonably be anticipated 
in public schools. 

No less important are the two articles which, with due reservations, 
may be said to point out the negative side of the case. Leonard P. 
Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation, and D. C. Bliss, of the Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, public schools, are well qualified to represent con- 
servative men who feel that the present time of stress is likely to 
overemphasize both the necessity and the real advantages of military 
drill. Moreover, educators who have not had occasion to read entire 
the admirable report of the Massachusetts Commission on Military 
Training will welcome the opportunity to see the portions of that report 
most pertinent to the immediate issue: namely, the testimony of 
several important witnesses, and the commission's final statement 
adverse to military training in the schools. 

Finally, the article setting forth in compact form the essential 
features of national military service in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Australia, Japan, and England, may be helpful to anyone who is con- 
scientiously attempting to place himself right in one of the supreme 
questions of the hour. 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS CALLING FOR PREPAREDNESS 

Underlying the entire discussion for preparedness there appears to 
be a series of fundamental truths which very few sane men dispute. 

214 
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1. The isolation of the Peace Palace in The Hague, in a little country 
armed to the teeth to defend her neutrality, which either of the con- 
tending parties could, and possibly would, crush, if it were to their 
immediate advantage, is typical of the standing which peace conferences, 
international arbitration, and national treaties occupy in the world 
today. 

2. The "splendid isolation" of our nation of 100,000,000 is a thing 
of the past. Three thousand miles of Atlantic Ocean have not been able 
to keep us from the verge of war, even though our councils have been 
led by a patience, forbearance, and endurance that speak for themselves. 
Indeed, before these words go to press, we may be, technically at least, 
at war. 

3. Lulled by the foolish dreams of men in whose minds "a million 
men will spring to arms over night," we are almost totally unprepared. 
General Wood fittingly characterizes the situation: "A wolf was never 
frightened by a flock of sheep." 

4. To meet this situation we need at once the large and efficient 
navy which we have on paper, but not available for action; we need 
also the power to raise and thoroughly equip against emergency a body 
of men proportionate to our size and potential strength. The woeful 
experiences of 1908 and 19 16 stare us in the face. 

5. We live in a world in which two large nations only, China and 
the United States, are inadequately armed for warfare. Moreover, it 
is a world in which good intentions are often ruthlessly trampled under 
foot. Large nations, even, may be called upon to swallow indignities 
which if endured in private life would stamp a man a craven. 

No one knows the future. If, when peace comes, future wars are 
to be made impossible, those nations which are powerful will have a 
powerful voice. Against that time it would be highly becoming for 
the United States to have a military establishment ready for use, or 
ready for the scrap heap when assured world-peace comes. 

BEARING ON MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 

In a spirit of an honest patriotism which would have the United 
States strong that she might become a more potential champion of the 
rights of all weak and oppressed peoples, as well as of her own, the 
School Review subscribes to a belief in the truth of the basic truths 
listed above. 

Now a serious proposal for military drill in the public schools needs 
to face the vital fact that relatively very few schoolboys would be called 
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to arms, at the first call, in a time of crisis. A glance at the experience 
of European armies shows that men between twenty and thirty are 
the flower of fighting men. Again, the training given large groups of 
schoolboys could be nothing more than the simplest elements of the 
manual of arms, maneuvers, and handling of small arms, supplemented 
perhaps in a few cases by summer camps for more advanced experience. 
But modern warfare has rendered almost insignificant the use of small 
arms, and at best open field tactics are subordinate. In fine, however 
chagrined a serious American may be over our present impotency, we 
must not be stampeded into seeing a way out by giving a few tens or 
hundreds of thousands of schoolboys the elements of military drill. 

For the present world- and national crisis military drill in the schools 
has little if any meaning. The gain to our actual fighting strength 
would be nil. 

THE QUESTIONS UPON WHICH THE DESIRABILITY OF MILITARY DRILL RESTS 

If, then, we must discard any idea that drill in the schools would 
furnish fighters for the present emergency, upon what other grounds, if 
any, can such training be justified ? 

i. If it becomes necessary for the United States to adopt a system 
of universal military service, could a reasonable portion of the training 
be interwoven with school life in such a way as to save boys time and 
the government money ? 

2. General Wood asserts that military training is not for war alone; 
that it is really a training for life. Is this true ? Does or does not drill 
result in all-round better citizens because of habits of regularity, prompt- 
ness, thoroughness, respect for constituted authorities, rights of others, 
the law, the flag, and the like ? 

3. It is generally admitted that military discipline is the very 
essence of obedience. Is President Eliot right in maintaining that 
subservience to rigid orders is least to be desired for young boys on the 
ground that it curbs their individuality? Even if this were true, can 
we in America afford to sacrifice a little independence of individual 
action in order to secure loyalty, steadiness, devotion, centering around 
love of country? Of course this question involves still another ante- 
cedent question: Could such drill as the public schools offer nurture 
these patriotic virtues ? 

4. Vigorously George P. Arps has voiced the argument that civilized 
nations have nourished the powerful inherited tendencies of destruction; 
that histories give space to brutal acts; that in "movies," in the press, 
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in pictorial weeklies, we "nurse the slow-consuming fire which ultimately 
rocks the temple of international justice." Is this true? Is it true 
that drill such as the schools could give would nourish that flame ? Is 
it thinkable that our democracy could become enamored of war, even 
if we gave a large body of youths an impetus toward the military 
profession ? 

5. Sargent and others effectively reiterate one argument which, so 
far as the School Review knows, is seriously denied by no one. They 
say that military drill is far inferior to well-managed physical-training 
courses in developing sound and vigorous bodies. No one disputes 
their contention. But the real issue, as the School Review has often 
pointed out, is, What reason have we to hope that thorough physical- 
training courses will become general ? If they should, would the boys be 
enthusiastic in carrying them through ? For stronger bodies is military 
drill belter than nothing ? Might it not actually be true that drill can 
be made to have the virtues claimed for it by Captain Steever ? These 
are the issues upon which a thoughtful man must decide before he makes 
up his mind to oppose or befriend military training for the schools. On 
every one there is room for difference of opinion; the differences are 
well exemplified in the earlier portions of this issue. The School Review 
is frankly somewhat skeptical of the outcome, largely on the ground 
that military training in the state universities is so generally regarded 
as a bore, to be slipped through as easily as possible. Nevertheless, we 
believe that Chicago and other cities should give the system a fair 
field with reasonable chances of success. Certainly no one could doubt 
either the sincerity of Captain Steever and his aids, or the unbounded 
enthusiasm of the high-school boys. 

With one quite common idea there can be little patience. Too 
often today it is taboo to speak of national honor and patriotism. We 
are even told that we must not mention too loudly the services of 
Washington, of Lincoln, and of McKinley, because forsooth we are likely 
to kindle a militant spirit. Certain mothers in Chicago last fall 
instructed fifteen-year-old sons to stand near the polls and to say to 
each voter, "We don't want to go to war, we want to stay at home with 
our mothers." Maternal training like that will make mollycoddles, 
not manly men. We believe that it is possible to teach the Golden 
Rule without teaching retaliation, and that America can teach manly 
chaps to dig a trench, handle a rifle, march in brigades, fire a machine 
gun, and still teach them to abhor war, except when there is a wrong 
to be righted. R . L> L 
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The Columbia Laboratory in Curriculum 

Of importance to all interested in educational methods is the estab- 
lishment of a school in connection with Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for the purpose of constructive work in the reorganization 
of elementary and secondary education. The establishment of the 
institution is the direct outcome of extended discussion of President 
Eliot's paper on "Changes in Secondary Education" and Abraham 
Flexner's paper entitled "The Modem School." The aim of the school 
will be to fit the school curriculum to the needs of modern life. 

The prospectus outlines immediate departures from the established 
curriculum. Modern languages, English, French, and German will be 
stressed with a view to practical results. In connection with history, 
civics, and literature, experiments will be made to test the effective use 
of classics in translation. Latin and Greek will not be offered in the 
schools. Science, industry, and domestic arts will be stressed through- 
out the course with increased attention to music, drawing, and art. 
By means of contact with the natural industrial, economic, social, 
vocational, and domestic environment, the school hopes to create real 
situations for its pupils. The school will frankly discard "formal 
discipline" and will undertake to train its pupils through first-hand 
and immediately applied experience. 

The board of education has been particularly fortunate in the choice 
of a director, Professor Otis W. Caldwell, formerly head of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Science in the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago. Professor Caldwell brings to the institution a wide range 
of experience in elementary school, high school, normal school, and 
university. He is well known to the public as the author of important 
books dealing with botany and general science for use in secondary 
schools, and is the editor of leading textbooks in agriculture for secondary 
schools. 

This type of experimental school in connection with leading uni- 
versities is rapidly superseding the traditional theoretical normal school. 
The curriculum of the elementary and secondary school is of ab- 
sorbing interest. Not often is an opportunity afforded to work 
without the hindrance of tradition or the prejudice of custom. In the 
Columbia school the slate is clean; the factors for experiment are 
complete; hence the results of the laboratory in curriculum conducted 
by Professor Caldwell and his associates will be attended with great 
interest. 
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Brains versus Beauty 

Something just a little more than a tempest in a teapot has been 
raised by the accusation of Mrs. Florence Vosbrink, member of the 
Chicago school board. Mrs. Vosbrink charges that certain high-school 
principals select the women on their staffs on specifications of youth, 
figure, and beauty, rather than experience, ability, and brains. 

This accusation raises two queries, so very closely related that 
they really amount to one and the same: first, is the charge true, and 
second, if it is true, is there any justification for the procedure ? 

The reply must be in the affirmative. School executives the country 
over are today considering as never before the personal appearance of 
candidates, especially of candidates for high-school positions. On 
this ground more than any other personal interviews with candidates 
are becoming the invariable rule. School principals would not be 
truly masculine if they did not prefer an attractive-appearing, neat, 
trimly dressed, fresh, vivacious young woman to one whose qualifications 
are the direct opposite. They do exert such preference, because they 
know boys and girls prefer beauty to brains. 

This last statement needs explanation. "Beauty" in woman is 
not mere doll-like prettiness; and, thank fortune, it is not synonymous 
with "youth." Beauty is all that rich and wholesome attractiveness 
which any woman of any age ought to know how to cultivate. On the 
other side "brains" is too often taken, as Mrs. Vosbrink in this one 
case seems to have interpreted it, to mean mere intellectual capability. 
We say that school men are sensible enough to know that brains ought 
to mean far more for any woman. In short, if a woman has brains 
enough to teach in a school, she ought to have brains enough to be an 
attractive woman personally. She could be if she had brains enough. 

Of course life is hard for the ungifted. A homely, slatternly, stringy- 
haired, unbuttoned, unkempt creature has no place in the classroom. 
She hasn't brains; she isn't gifted; at any rate she isn't a model of the 
womanliness we want our girls to imitate and our boys to admire. She 
may have several degrees and dangle with a black string about her 
neck a Phi Beta Kappa key, but she has not womanly brains. Qualities 
of personal untidiness are consummate proof that she has not woman's 
supreme qualification, lovable, womanly attractiveness, best summed 
up in the term "wholesomeness." If a school executive employs such 
an individual, he is guilty of even a less excusable fault than the college 
executive who employs a bookworm, not a real man. 
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An Innovation in Supervised Study 

Principal Carl H. Nielson of Vallejo, California, writes us of an 
interesting innovation in supervised study, having two quite distinct 
features. In the first of these the teacher meets individual pupils who 
have fallen behind in her classes; in the second she teaches the group 
as a whole how to study. 

Of the seven daily periods each teacher is required to set aside one, 
known as "the deficiency period." Every pupil who has dropped 
behind must go to his instructor, whenever she directs, during this 
deficiency period. Moreover, these periods take precedence over other 
class meetings; in other words, if Boy A is behind in Algebra, he may 
have to leave an English class in order to attend the deficiency period 
of his algebra teacher. The confusion which might naturally be expected 
from such a plan, Mr. Nielson writes, is largely avoided by careful 
supervision by the office and by hearty co-operation on the part of all 
the teachers. 

The second distinctive feature of the Vallejo system is the oppor- 
tunity every teacher has to teach her classes as groups how to study. 
This is accomplished by adding one period to the school day. The 
school opens at 8: 15 instead of 9:00. The first 45 minutes throughout 
the entire building are directed study-periods, managed as follows: 

At 8:15 the pupils go on Monday morning to their respective rooms for 
the regular 9:00 o'clock recitations. There they receive instructions as to 
the proper method to pursue in studying the lessons in these particular subjects 
for the next two weeks. On Tuesday at 8: 15 (the regular supervised study- 
period) the pupils having recitations during the second period in the morning 
are given instructions as to the best manner of preparing their lessons in these 
subjects for the next two weeks. On Wednesday the pupils at 8:15 are 
instructed in the best way to study the subjects of the third period for the 
two ensuing weeks. This process is continued through the entire program of 
seven recitation periods, and is repeated each fortnight. 

Our correspondent adds two points of interest: First, the difficulty 
giving most trouble is the inevitable tendency to make the supervised 
study-period nothing but one more recitation in the same subject. 
This of course defeats the purpose of the experiment; the Vallejo 
teachers are gradually learning how to avoid the natural inclination. 
The second point is too long to quote in full. It consists of a startling 
set of figures showing the improved standing of the entire student body 
under the twofold plan, which enables each teacher both to reach per- 
sonally all her weak pupils, and definitely to guide the study of her classes 
as units. 
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A New Field for the College Man 

The opening of the college year is always attended with uncertainties. 
The year 1914-15 brought a surprise quite unlooked for by the faculties 
of many institutions. There was a falling off in the German classes 
varying from 20 to 50 per cent, and a similar shrinkage in the French 
department, though in the case of the latter the decrease was not so 
marked; on the other hand, in many instances the classes in Spanish 
increased almost 100 per cent. Evidently the student body was looking 
toward an Eldorado in South America. 

■ Quite in line with this tendency is the report of Mr. F. C. Schwedt- 
man, director of efficiency in the National Bank of New York City, 
concerning "An Experiment in Practical Commercial Education in the 
National City Bank," published in the December issue of the Journal 
of the National Education Association. The bank, under normal con- 
ditions, employs at its home institution about one hundred clerks. 
Since the outbreak of the war branch offices of the National City Bank 
of New York have been opened in foreign countries so rapidly that the 
bank is no longer able to depend upon the advancement of experienced 
and trusted employees. The outcome should be larger opportunities 
for experienced bankers in small towns; but in this crisis, it is interest- 
ing to note that the call has come for the college man. The reasons 
for this discrimination are very significant in the educational as well as 
in the business world. In speaking of his confidence in the experiment 
made with college men a year ago, Mr. Schwedtman says: 

It is true that most of these young men could hardly add a column of 
figures, that their writing was merely a scribble, and that their knowledge of 
banking was decidedly lacking. Their enthusiasm and keen young minds, 
however, overcame obstacles imposed by lack of practical training, and their 
fine college-instilled spirit of sportsmanship and their splendid team work 
not only established the reputation of the college man, but brought into the 
bank an atmosphere that is of material aid in improving the spirit of the 
institution. 

Encouraged by the success of the experiment made last year, the 
bank has selected forty young men from sixteen universities for further 
business enterprise. With these new recruits there has been inaugurated 
a plan which, if successful, will tend toward closer co-operation between 
the university and business, a closer connection between the theoretical 
and practical training of young men for commerce — both domestic 
and international. 
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The bank hopes to establish fellowships in conjunction with various 
universities and colleges, whereby students who have completed one 
year of practical work in the bank, together with certain academic 
courses, shall be granted one year's credit toward the degree for which 
they are candidates. 

Naturally enough the National City Bank wants selected men. 
Yet the scheme is sufficiently flexible to allow candidates to go into the 
work as early as the Sophomore year or during the summer vacation in 
order to test their fitness for the vocation. The plan is a wise one. 
Whether the universities continue to offer "a gentleman's education" 
or not, there is no gainsaying the fact that the commercial and industrial 
growth of our country depends upon our educated men. 

E. M. G. 



A Survey of the Higher Educational Institutions of Iowa 

In the first of an important series of state educational surveys made 
by the Federal Bureau of Education, a new principle in higher educa- 
tional administration is laid down which it is believed will be of real 
significance to the future of education in the states. This is the so- 
called principle of "major and service lines." It is offered as a solution 
to the problem of duplication of professional courses by two or more state 
institutions of higher education in Iowa and a number of other states. 

By the principle of "major and service lines," as described in the 
bulletin just issued on Higher Educational Institutions of Iowa, each 
state educational institution has assigned to it certain "major" fields 
which it may develop to the fullest extent. "Service" lines are such 
subordinate subjects as are essential to the proper cultivation of a 
"major" line. For example, agriculture at the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts is a " major " line, and English a " service" 
line. On the other hand, English is described as a "major" line at the 
State University and a "service" line at the State College. On this 
principle no state would attempt to maintain two or more extensive 
and elaborate educational plants doing the same type of special work 
in the same field, and no institution would duplicate the work of 
another except to the extent that such work is necessary to the main 
task of the college. 

The government's survey of the Iowa state higher educational insti- 
tutions was made at the urgent request of the Iowa State Board of 
Education for expert information in meeting the problems that arose in 
appropriating the necessary money for the institutions of the state. 



